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whose sole hands lay the functions of government/1 The period is
marked by 'the change of turban to fez, of flowing beard to the
stubble of the half-shaven, of careless medieval rule to corrupt
sophistication'.2 In spite of the coming of steamship and telegraph
and a rudimentary postal-system, the historian of modern Iraq
concludes: 'The country passed from the nineteenth century little
less wild and ignorant, as unfitted for self-government, and not
less corrupt, than it had entered the sixteenth; nor had its standards
of material life outstripped its standards of mind and character. Its
resources lay untouched, however clearly indicated by the famous
ages of the past and by the very face of the country. Government's
essential duty of leading tribe and town together in the way of
progress had scarcely been recognized, barely begun .. .; in the
yet clearer task of securing liberty and rights to the governed, how-
ever backward, it had failed more signally perhaps than any govern-
ment of the time called civilized/3

The discretion, the judgment, the basic financial soundness
which, in spite of many errors and miscalculations in detail, char-
acterized the work of Mohammed All, were lacking in his suc-
cessors in Egypt. When Sa'id Pasha died in 1863 he left debts of
about ^12,000,000, composed of his obligations to the Suez
Canal Co. for his 44 per cent, share of the capital issue, of public
works of various kinds, personal loans, etc. But whereas the key-
note of Sa'id's character had been easygoing indolence and com-
placency, his thirty-three-years-old successor Isma'il was a man of
large and ambitious ideas which had been stimulated by his
education in Paris. Moreover, he came to the throne at the height
of the American Civil War, when the interruption of the supply
of American cotton to Lancashire led to a tremendous boom in
Egyptian cotton. Between 1861 and 1864 the export of cotton in-
creased threefold and its value more than fourfold. Consequently
Isma'il was led by prosperity into extravagant dreams of expanding
and modernizing his country's economy. He began by taking ex-
ception to some of the more audacious terms of the Suez Canal Co/s
concession which De Lesseps had foisted upon his complacent pre-
1 Longrigg, op. cit., 281 f.
3 Longrigg, op, cit., 277.
3 Longrigg, op. cit., 321 f.